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MOST GREAT WOODCARVERS of sacred art have been Euro- 
peans. Bishop Lane of Fushun gambled a few years ago 
when he set Manchurian carvers copying great statues. 
Their extraordinary success is a sort of minor miracle. 





ROCKY ROAD TO KWEILIN 





Sometimes the jeep 
gives way 
to the bicycle 


by Monsignor John Romaniello 


I try to visit the mission stations 
once a month, and it is our sturdy 
jeep that makes this possible. By 
means of the jeep, days are cut 
down to hours, and we are able to 
have many more contacts with 
our people. Of course there are 
some places that even the jeep 
cannot reach; and to get to them, 
we must depend on our bicycles. 
It is not at all unusual to see us 
bouncing along the rocky roads 
of Kweilin with a bicycle strapped 
to the hood of our jeep. When we 
reach the end of the road, a mis- 
sioner takes off the bicycle and 
pedals along for the remainder of 
his journey. 

Through the jeep we gain con- 
tact with many new people. As 
we rumble along, mén hail us for 
a ride. They are grateful for a lift, 
since it often saves them several 
days of walking. At the same time 
giving them a lift is beneficial to 
us because, as the Chinese say, be 
the jeep borrows the passengers’ ES 


Father Leo Walter, of Ohio, at the wheel 
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Through the ruins of one of his mis- 
sions, Msgr. Romaniello plans ahead 

















weight and rolls over the bumps 
more easily and with less pain to the 
chauffeur. As we bounce over the 
rocky road, up hill and down, and 
across newly built bridges, whenever 
conversation is possible, we give our 
passengers an introduction to the 
Catholic Church. 

Along the road we meet many 
refugees. Driving into the mission at 
Chuanchou one day, I found a group 

‘of fifty refugees gathered before the 
gate. Piled around them were their 
few ions. When I questioned 
one, he told me that they had walked 
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from Kweiyang to Chuanchou, a 
distance of one thousand miles. 
Many of the group were bound for 
Hunan and North China. They told 
me that they generally stopped at a 
Catholic mission, because they knew 
that they would receive help from 
the priest — help that kept alive 
their hope that some day they would 
reach their homes. 

The great distances some refugees 
travel is amazing. Several years ago, 
a small boy riding a camel came into 
our mission at Chingsin. The boy 
told me that his family and the camel 
had evacuated Peking seven years 
previously. During the journey he 
and the camel had become separated 
from the rest of the party; and with 


‘only the camel as companion, he had 


traveled over the vastness of China, 
searching for his parents. The young 
rider related how he and his camel 
had gone to Hankow, Changsha, 
Kweilin, and Chingsin. 

“T think I shall have to go around 
the world before I reach the sands of 
Mongolia again!” he said. “But 
wherever I go, I find Catholic priests, 
and they are always willing to help 
me.” 

By means of our jeep, we are able 
to visit many sick people. Recently 
I went with Father Wenceslaus 
Knotek to call on some of his sick 
parishioners. One of the people 
Father was treating was a man who 
had been injured by a hand grenade. 
The man had found the grenade in 
the village. Not knowing what it was, 
he pulled the firing pin, and then, 
when nothing — he ‘threw 
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Learning the Chinese tones is no easy task. Newly arrived in Kweilin, Father 
George Putnam, of New York City, practices scales with his teacher 
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the thing away. A OUR MAILING ADDRESS? 


few seconds later 
he grenade ex- 
ploded. Th: man 
suffered severe 
wounds — but i 


he hadn’t discard- 


would have been 
killed. 

As we ride about the countryside, 
we see the poverty that the war has 
inflicted on the people. Many fields 
that formerly produced a bountiful 
harvest are now barren. One farmer 
told me that his land, which once 
grew abundant crops of rice, will not 
be cultivated this year. 

“We have not the means to plow 
our field,” he said. ““There are no 
buffaloes.”’ He referred to the fact 
that the water buffaloes had been 
killed in the war. The water buffalo 
is the general beast of burden in 
China. 

When I drove into the Chuanchou 
mission one day, the two missioners, 
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Father John Tack- 
ney and Father 
Edwin McCabe, 
were absent. Late 
in the afternoon 
they returned. 
They told me. that 
they had been to 
a village near by, 
where the people were starving. 

“The only thing those villagers 
have to eat,” Father McCabe said, 
“is some sort Of an onion root!” 

Father McCabe is well known for 
his many charitable works. He told 
me that one of his methods of helping 
the people is to have some of his poor 
make shoes. He buys the shoes and 
later distributes them to the very 
poor Christians. He had hardly fin- 
ished speaking when a couple of men, 
shabbily dressed, came in and asked 
for shoes. 

Thus life goes on in our Kweilin 
mission. It is made much easier for 
our priests and Christians because 
of that humble invention — the jeep. 





THE OLD LADY'S GIFT 


OE Pes The Fathers in Calacala, Bolivia, planned a big celebration 
\) \\/ for the day when 112 youngsters of their parish would make 


i{ 


their First Communions. To help defray expenses, a special 


= collection for the next Sunday was announced. Father John 


SS 





Lawler went to the pulpit and, with all the oratory at his command, urged 
the people to be generous. After his sermon he picked up the basket and 
began the collection. An old lady in the first pew made a big fuss about 
opening her purse, took out a 50-boliviano note (worth 84 cents, but a great 
deal of money in Calacala), waved it around, and then with a martyr’s 
smile dropped it in the basket. After Mass the Fathers counted the proceeds 
— 480 bolivianos, almost eight dollars American. ‘Excellent!’ they ex- 
claimed. ““Twice as good as usual.’’ Just then a knock came at the door. 
It was the old lady of the first pew. Bashfully she asked for the return of 
her 50 bolivianos. ““Did you make a mistake?” Father Lawler inquired. 
“No,” she replied. “I merely wanted to let the others see me give the money. 
I thought my example would help the collection.”’ 
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Juan Carries On 






by Alfred E. Smith 


The Guatemalan Indian’s 
view of life is summed up in 
three expressions. : 

The first is “Quien sabe?” 
(“Who knows?’’). In these two 
words is contained his indiffer- 
ence to the future — both his 
own material future and that 
of the world around him. Noth- 
ing is worth worrying about, 
for no one knows what is going 
to take place. The wise man 
lives for the day — and suffi- 
cient is the evil thereof. 

The second expression that 
reveals his state of mind is, 
“Ahi no mas” (“Just a little 
farther’’). The Irish farmer, so 
the story goes, tells the traveler 
that his destination is but a 
half mile off, and he omits the 
other four miles of the journey 
lest he discourage the wayfarer. 
Our Indian is of the same mind, 
both with others and with him- 
self. He thinks: nothing of set- 
ting out on a three-day journey 
on foot, a few corn cakes and 
a mass of beans wrapped in a 
kerchief. The distance does not 


faze him; he just doesn’t allude 
to it. When night comes he 
stretches out on the ground and 
sleeps. Most of our own ex- 
haustion, we are told, is not 
from labor performed, but from 
fatigues anticipated. Because 
he anticipates nothing, Juan, 
the poor Indian, worries about 
nothing. 

Finally, the Indian sums up 
his indifference to sickness and 
calamity with the conclusive, 
“Asi sera!” (“So it is!”). What 
comes, comes — and there is 
no use wasting time wishing it 
hadn’t befallen. 

When a native becomes ill, 
hé enters his little hut, lies down 
on the straw mat, covers his 
head with a handkerchief, and 
awaits the-outcome. He will 
accept medicine if it is con- 
venient, but he usually prefers 
to let nature take its course. 
If God is willing, the illness 
will pass. If not, the sick man 
is assured of an excellent 
funeral, with the general re- 
joicing of friends at his wake. 








































The Maryknoll church of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul n Chillan, Chile, looks 
like a Roman ruin. The explanation 
dates back to the fateful hour of 
eleven-thirty on the night of January 
24, 1939. ; 

The forty thousand inhabitants of 
the city were resting after an oppres- 
sively warm day. The night was hot 
and sultry, and the air hung still. 
Suddenly a faint rustling sound ap- 
proached the city, like steam going 
through pipes; then the rustling gave 
place to a low-pitched rumbling. 
Before the people could understand 
the meaning, the earth began to 
shudder and heave. 

Within a few moments, Chillan 
was a city of the dead. Those who 
lived through the earthquake will 
never forget their terror and help- 
lessness. Nor will they forget the hor- 
ror that surrounded them. 


EARTHQUAKES 


Earthquakes are of two types: 
the horizontal or shaking variety, 
and the vertical or upheaval kind. 
Each year there are about four 
thousand earthquakes, the major- 
ity of which are feeble. Records for 
eight vears showed that Japan suf- 
fered three shocks a day. One of 
the most terrible quakes of modern 
times took place at Pingliang, 
China, in 1920. Estimates of deaths 
there varied from several hundred 
thousand to a million. San Fran- 
cisco’s temblor was the worst in 
the United States. 














by Gerald S. Carroll 


“The city was in utter confusion,” 
a priest friend who survived the 
earthquake told me. “Terrified 
screams and moans pierced the 
blackness of the night. Terrified and 
dazed people, some temporarily in- 
sane, wandered about the streets; 
others worked furiously, digging in 
the wreckage for their loved ones.” 

At the Municipal Theater, a bene- 
fit performance was in progress when 
the earthquake struck. Crowded to 
the doors, the building became a 
death trap. Some priests, accompa- 
nied by the bishop, went to the thea- 
ter to see if anything could be done. 
They formed a human chain to climb 
over -the wreckage. 

The priest who reached the top of 
the mound called out: “There is a 
Catholic priest here who is going to 
give General] Absolution. If anyone 
can hear me, make an act of sorrow 
for your sins.”” 

Then from all directions under the 
rubble, came cries, ‘“To me! To me!”’ 

It was days before help came to 
the stricken city. All means of com- 
munication had been destroyed. 
Planes flying over Chiilan could see 
nothing for three days, because of a 
haze of dust. Between ten and twenty 
thousand people perished. 

Ninety-seven per cent of the city 
was destroyed. Great strides have 
been made but there is still much to 
be rebuilt. 
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My little town of Macusani is some 14,500 feet up, in 
the cold reaches of the Peruvian Andes. its inhabitants, 
descendants of the great Incas, are today a simple, un- 
lettered people. working hard to live off the barren land. 


! Father Joseph Rickert tells 
A PHOTO STORY the story; Father Joseph Hahn 
} ? supplies the photographs. 
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At dawn a few brave ones are at 


Aass, wrapped in their ponchos 











Men are born, live and die here as everywhere else. | help break the frozen 
ground for burials, baptize the squawking mites who are starting life 
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It is a delight to wander about the village. | stop for a word with Juana, 
a shrewd old lady of seventy, and with solemn little Maria, who is seven 
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My youngsters like catechism because | tell 


stories of Bible folk, remarkably like themselves 











- Macusani people ore very proud of their children. Grandma Marta is sing- 
ing me the praises of her son’s baby girl as she peddles her in the plaza 














There's plenty of good humor in town. The young men give me smiles and 
the young girls giggle as | greet them at their games or beloved folk dances 


Nothing big happens in Macusani. Men come with their problems and | 


do my very best to solve them; | am forever mindful that | am their priest 





“‘T Will Make You to be Fishers of Men“ 


UR LORD SPOKE those words two thousand years ago. You can say 
them today! 

He was talking to certain boatmen, who straightway left their nets and 
followed Him. They lived with Him, heard His words, watched what He 
did, pondered what He must be; and at last, adequately prepared, they 
went out to obey His command, ‘‘Teach ye all nations!”’ 

Down the centuries, other men have followed in their footsteps. Now, 
as never before, the mission field is ready to hear and Heed the message 
which His apostles bring. 

More than eight hundred young men are making ready at Maryknoll 
for His ministry. Our buildings were designed for four hundred. By putting 
in double-deck bunks, by crowding classrooms and dining halls, we have 
almost doubled our enrollment. But others have applied — and there are 
other new hundreds still to come. 

As everyone knows, costs are rising. Food, textbooks, paper, blankets — 
all the things we use — require more money. We have economized, and will 
continue to do so; but there is a limit to what economy can accomplish. 

And so — on the one side are the faraway lands, calling for missioners; 
and on the other are throngs of young Americans, ready to give their lives 
to the service of their Lord. 

In between, we find ourselves, trying to make crowded buildings and in- 
sufficient beds, chairs, and blackboards serve too many students. We know 
that, however many we accept, more must be refused or be told to wait. We 
know that each prospective missioner turned away means a possible five 
thousand converts lost, with the generations of their families after them! 

Whatever Maryknoll has done under God, has been done by your sup- 
port. We have used your money always — we have none of our own. We can 
accomplish only what you permit and pay for. Will you help us build the 
Maryknoll College at Glen Ellyn, Illinois, and say now to our young, 
would-be apostles, ‘I will make you to be fishers of men’? — then back 
your promise with a financial sacrifice? Will you fill in and mail the form 
below, now? 


The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P.O., New York. 


Here is $... for the Maryknoll College, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 
I’ll send more when I can. 
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SUPERIOR GENERAL'S 
CORNER 


N yy 
Towson, Maryland, is the home ot 
the Mission Helpers of the Sacred 
Heart. A couple of years ago, the 
Superior General of this apostolic 
community gave permission for one 
of her subjects, Sister M. Rosalia, to 
co-operate with Maryknoll Sisters in 
the preparation of a very useful three- 
volume work, The Religion Teacher 
and the World. The third of the three 
volumes is just off the press and it 
seems very much in order to offer 
congratulations to Sister Rosalia of 
the Mission Helpers and to Sister 
Juliana, the principal contributor 
among the very able group of Mary- 
knoll Sisters who worked on. this 
project. 




















There are ninety thousand Catholic 
teachers in the United States, most 
of them Sisters, a considerable num- 
ber of them religious Brothers. Be- 
sides, there are tens of thousands of 
Catholics who, for about an hour a 
week, preside over squirming bundles 
of American youth in catechism 
classes. A generation ago Father 
Price, one of Maryknoll’s founders, 
used to suggest to teachers that they 
explain in religion class how the 
Church’s doctrines are missionary, 
how they apply to the salvation of 
all men. The teachers received the 


‘Notes by Bishop Raymond A. 
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suggestion with the greatest good 
will, but they felt at a loss how thus 
to present Catholic truth. They 
usually answered, “Good! But give 
us the curriculum material for such 
teaching.” , 


Efforts have been made to supply 
this material to Catholic teachers. 
Maryknoll is trying to do its share 
in this work of mission education. 
Encouraging, therefore are letters 
lik: the following, which came re- 
cently from the Elementary Cur- 
riculum Laboratory of Teachers Col- 
lege at the Catholic University: ““Our 
curriculum laboratory was delighted 
with the abundant material. We are 
working with Sisters from many 
parts of the country, and we want 
them to see what you publish. They 
are already mission-minded, but they 
did not know that there is such a 
wealth of material on mission edu- 
cation.” 


Priests and teachers today are mis- 
sion-minded. The time has passed 
for exhortations, in either seminaries 
or novitiates, on our Catholic duty 
to mankind. We have only to pre- 
pare the material for bringing home 
to Catholics the fact that we owe 
all men help along the road to sal- 
vation 





























ABURO speaks English perfectly, 
S with something of an Oxford 
accent, and from the first I have 
enjoyed his brief visits. He is a teacher 
of mathematics at the Imperial Uni- 
versity’s technical schoo! near Kyoto. 

“IT studied English as all Japanese 
boys do,” Saburo explained. “Lan- 
guage came easily to me, but my 
favorite subject was mathematics. 
When I took top honors in that sub- 


ject, my University asked me if I 


should be interested in a scholarship 
in the United States. I was delighted 
and, after talking the offer over with 
my mother, accepted at once. 

“The scholarship did not include 
my passage money to America. That 
raised a problem, because we were 
very poor. But one of my uncles, 
hearing of my good fortune, went 
to a friend, the captain of a freight 


boat, and asked him to take me to 
America. Two weeks later I was on 
the wharf at Kobe, signed on as a 
boat hand. It was a long trip, through 
the Panama Canal, to New York. 

“The scholarship was for Princeton 
University. I was glad to find that 
my English was adequate for follow- 
ing the classes there, and I improved 
rapidly, with the help of fellow stu- 
dents. I must tell you, I was very 
much surprised and delighted by the 
unusual kindness and friendliness of 
all whom I met.”’ 

I could understand that, because 
Saburo has a “million-dollar” smile 





that lights up his whole face. F, 
went on: “I had no money, but the 
University arranged a lecture tour 
for me, and I prepared a talk on the 
study of mathematics. I gave my 
talk at Harvard, Columbia, Johns 
Hopkins, Wisconsin, and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The lectures pro- 
vided what travel I needed, and the 
returns were sufficient to finance the 
rest of my course.” 

I couldn’t help wondering, as 
Saburo told his story, how many 
American boys would learn Japanese 
“adequately” for the purpose of 
acquiring higher studies, then work 
their way to Japan on a freight boat, 
and finally lecture in Japanese to 
support themselves. 

“I have a small sofa in my 





Father Murrett 







office at the Uni- 
versity now,’ my guest ex- 
plained, ‘‘and I sleep thereto save 
the cost of.rent. I have a one-burner 
electric plate, on which I cook my 
own meals. I have had to sell many 
of my books—but not those on math- 
ematics—to buy food.” 

“What of the future?” I asked. 

“Oh, it is bright,’ Saburo assured 
me. “Princeton has promised that I 
may continue my studies there.” 
















pine millet aie 
(Eprror’s Note: Father Cyril Hirst 
of Philadelphia who sent us the 
following article from Wuchow en- 
closed this note. ““Here is an out 
of the ordinary article by one of our 
seminarians named Paul Wong. He 
is a country lad who has been study- 
ing English in class here. It is as it 
came from his pen. I wouldn’t want 
to change a word.”’) 


aaa may think a priest has much 
money, lives in beautiful, large 
tall buildings, eats rich food, walks 
along the streets and plays all day, 
and that therefore that is why so 
many men are priests. I tell you 
that he who thinks so thinks wrong. 
He does not know what a priest is 
and what a priest does in his Mission. 
A priest has not very much money; 
he is not a rich man; he does not 
trade with others; he is poor, poorer 
than you and poorer than I too. A 
priest does not live to eat, play, sleep, 











walk to places. He has his own busi- 
ness, duties. His works are very 
noble and difficult, so that few men 
are able to do the priest’s work and 
few are able to be priests. 

But what is a priest? What does 
a priest do every day? Now I tell 
you what a priest is. A priest is one 
who works for the Catholic Church, 
that is, he works for God! A priest 





PRAYERS, 
PLEASE 
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ILL you, too, remember th 
following requests we have 
received for prayers? 


—— 
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PACPAONS SICK. 65 6 cs as « 2,010 
Persons deceased... .. ee ee 
Persons in the services............ 194 
Other special intentions...... 5,019 




















preaches God’s words to people, and 
makes them know the Creator. A 
priest teaches people doctrine, tells 
them who the Redeemer is and what 
God’s commandments are. Now you 
can see that a priest is not one who 
does nothing! 

The most important and greatest 
work of a priest is to save people’s 
souls. A priest is.a pray-er between 
people and God. Everyday he says 
Mass and gives the Body of Jesus 
Christ to others to receive, and also 
forgives one’s sins. 

A priest enjoys God very much! 
And God loves a priest very much! 


A priest’s responsibility is the | 


greatest in the world; his situation 
is higher than an angel’s, and is 
greater than any authority, or power, 
or king in the world. The dignity of 
the Priesthood is the most glorious 
in the world, because a priest is the 
Minister of God. 

Since a priest’s work is to save 
souls who can say that a priest has 
no work to.do? 

But why should souls be saved? Be- 
cause one soul alone is very precious. 
There is nothing that is dearer than 
a soul in this world. Also there is 
not even one thing which is more 
worthy than a soul. So Jesus Christ 
said: “If you have all the world, if 
you lose your soul,—what have you?” 
Therefore a soul is worth saving! 

It is a pity that there are very few 
priests in the world. In China es- 
pecially there are few priests. Many 
people have not heard the Gospel 
of Christ, because no man preaches 
‘it to them. So I wish to be a priest 
in order to preach God’s words to 
pagans, to save their souls, and to 
teach them the way to heaven. 





Somebody ‘was pounding on my 
door. When I opened it my altar boy 
told me that a big fire had broken 
out_in Mocache, Ecuador. I imme- 
diately tried to put a call through 
to Father Gibbons there but was 
told that. connections were severed. 
The launch had already left town and 
it was not until the following day 
that I reached Mocache. 

I found Father Gibbons amid the 
ruins carrying on his relief work. He 
had lost everything he owned in the 
fire exeept the clothes he had on. 
Losses are estimated at three million 
sucres. Fortunately, there was no 
loss of life. 

The fire was caused by an argu- 
ment between husband and wife. The 
man was beating the woman when 
she hurled a lighted lamp at him. 
In no time at all the house was on 
fire, then — poof! went Mocache. I 
invited Father Gibbons back to 
Quevedo with me but he says “‘there 
is too much to do in Mocache.” 


—Father Thomas Wynne 
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Boxing Champs. China’s greatest 
boxing champs were Buddhist monks, 
says Father John F. Donovan, of 
Newport, R. I, now 
in Kaying. “The pe 
Buddhist leaders 
centuries ago used i 
to say, ‘All prayer He 
and no play makes 
dull monks,’” 
writes Father. 
“Hence in the mon- 
asteries they worked out a sort of 
shadow boxing, which required the 
grace and suppleness of a ballet 
dancer. Today, though Buddhism 
has lost its vigor, the best exponents 
of Chinese boxing still survive in 
Buddhist monasteries, especially in 
the famous one, Chao Lim Tse, in 
Kiangsi. But basketball and foot- 
ball are now China’s popular sports.” 





Father Donovan 


No Stone. “At our St. Vincent de 
Paul meeting,” explains Father John 
eae. of San Francisco, now in 
Temuco, Chile, ~ 
sad case was report- 
ed of a sick woman 
who had absolutely 
nothing — no bed, 
no clothes, no food. 
‘But it’s her own 
fault,’ spoke up one 

woman. ‘She is a 
perpetual drunkard and responsible 
for her condition.’ All agreed; it 





Father Bradley 


looked bad for the old soul. Then 
a senora in the corner said quietly: 
‘But she is sick. Who are we to cast 
the first stone?” Her remark won the 








day; the sick woman is now in care 
of the Sisters at the old folks’ home, 
resting in a bed provided by our 
St. Vincent de Paul Society.. With 
more of such true Christian charity, 
the Society will be a big influence.” 


The Mule and the Bell. ‘““To indulge 
in a mild understatement,” says 
Father James Greene of Woodhaven, 
N. Y., now in Quintana Roo, “the 
village of Nohbek " . 

hasnoTimesSquare. 
Indeed, it has not 
even a chapel. To 
gather the folks for 
Mass, I thought up 
the ingenious 
scheme of mounting 
two youngsters, Mat 
and Nat, on a mule, and giving them 
a hand bell. But at the first clang, 
the mule bolted and scattered my 
youngsters and the bell along the 
grassy path. It was much too much 


$9 


excitement for Nohbek! 





Father Greene 


Fish and Potatoes. Hard times in 
China have taught Father George H. 
Bauer, of New York to raise food for 
the Taipat table. “I am putting in 
corn, potatoes, beans, cucumbers. 
I have built a small pond and have 
stocked it with fish. Today I bought 
three piglets in the market and will 
raise: them to be real porkers. In 
three weeks my rice crop will be 
ready. God is blessing both farm and 
mission; I have many consolations.”’ 
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Hundreds Wait. Over 700 applied for 
admission this year to Sacred Heart 
School, Wuchow, but only 120 could 
be accepted The ‘school now has over 
— 600 enrolled. ‘‘It 
» gives wonderful im- 
petus to our work,” 
states Bishop ‘Fred- 
erick Donaghy, of 
New Bedford, Mass., 
Vicar Apostolic of 
Wuchow. “The 
principal and vice- 
principal were once students in our 
seminary. The local people are not 
slow to appreciate our staff. The 
majority of the students are non- 
Christians; but I am confident that, 
with time and patience, the contacts 
which the school affords will effect 
many conversions.” 





Bishop Donaghy 


Twelve Apostles of Kyoto. “What 
our people will do to help is astound- 
ing!” says Father John Murrett, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., now in Kyoto. ‘Father 
Steinbach organized twelve young 
men as a St. Vincent de Paul Society. 
In one week they visited a score of 
poor families and hundreds of pa- 
tients in hospitais. On Saturday they 
went to the country to bargain with 
farmers for food for the poor. On 


Sunday our parishioners contributed 
5,000 yen to pay for the food. It was 
an unforgettable sight to see mothers 
weeping with joy as the young men 
gave them supplies for their hungry 
children.” 


Dirty-Face Wins. “In class recently,” 
writes Father August Kircher, of 
Brooklyn, now at Cotoca, Bolivia, 
“I launched a contest between a 
clean lad from one of the good houses 
in ‘town and a 
dirty-faced young- 
ster, a Chiquitos 
Indian from the 
back country. ‘How 
do we know,’ I 
asked the clean 
boy, ‘that Jesus 
Christ is in the 
Blessed’ Sacrament?’ ‘Because of the 
candles burning in the church,’ “he 
replied. ‘What do you say?’ I asked 
the Chiquitos. “Through the faith 
received at baptism, we know Jesus 
is in the Blessed Sacrament,’ an- 
swered the Indian. Dirty-Face’s bet- 
ter answer comes from better parents, 
despite the shortage of soap in their 
home. They are zealous Christians. 
The poor little better-off boy’s 
parents are lax Catholics.” 





Father Kircher 


Any boy interested in becoming a Maryknoll missioner should write to: 
THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P. O., New York 


Priest (] 


Please send me monthly literature about becoming a Maryknoll Brother (] 


(Check one). I understand that this does not obligate me in any way. 














Name Date of birth 
Street School, 
City, Zone, State Class 
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Now Thamy, L 








who knows best how Maryknoll 

seminarians eat bread. Out of 
Sister’s ovens roll the tremendous double 
loaves that ravenous missioners-to-be 
consume daily. A bit of Sister’s heart goes 
with each loaf and turns up in the won- 
derful taste. Under Sister’s guidance, many 
a seminarian learns to make bread, pie 
and cookies, just in case he must trair 
his cook some day overseas. 


66 | wen so many,” says Sister Fabian, 








THAT WILL oF yours 


LTHOUGH it may be true that 
A sentiment does not stop at 
the grave, the legal aspects of a 
demise are cold and technical. 

There was a case of a very pious 
old widow who had lived on the 
fund which her husband had pro- 
vided for her. It was not a large 
amount and she thought natu- 
rally that she could give it away 
in her last worldly days and that 
would be the end of it. 

Being perfectly sound in her 
mind, she told her closest friend 
what to do with her property and 
having unburdened herself of her 
worldly impediments, tranquilly 
died. Included in her oral be- 
quests was a certain sum for 
Masses to be offered for her soul 
and another sum to a religious 
community in whose work she had 
taken part all during her life. It 
looked very simple. 

There was however a nephew 
whom she had never seen. The 
relative arrived at the funeral, 
made sure that the deceased lady 
was his aunt, asked how much 
money she left and then said, 


“Pll take it.’ It was very simple.. 


The dear old lady’s good friend 
remonstrated. The nephew was 
duly respectful as the story was 
unfolded to him but at the end he 
repeated, “‘I’ll take it.”” He got it, 
too. The law protected him. 

It was not the law which was to 
blame in this particular instance. 
The law says quite clearly that 


it will do all in its power to protect 


the property of a person after his 
death. But it explains with equal 
clarity that it is not a mind reader 
and please to make a will. 

When a will is properly made, 
the law of the state will see that it 
is followed out. A will should be 
made under the direction of a 
lawyer. Generally, the fee is small 
compared to the protection the 
lawyer gives to the interest of the 
testator. He will state the require- 
ments. Chief among them is the 
presence of two or three (better to 
have three, because some states 
require it) witnesses, to sign the 
document when it is completed. 

Charitable institutions are the 
first to suffer if a will is contested 
and have no claim unless a cor- 
rect will is made in their favor no 
matter how ardently the testator 
wished to help in the work. 

MAKE A WILL. It is the only 
way to protect your own property 
after your death. The proper form 
of making Maryknoll one of your 
beneficiaries is as follows: 

“I hereby give, devise and bequeath 
to the Catholic Foreign Mission Society 
of America, Inc.,* of Maryknoll, 
New York (Here 
insert amount of legacy or the descrip- 
tion of the real estate to be given.) 

“This legacy to be used by the said 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society of 
America, Inc., for the purposes for 
which i is incorporated.” 


*In Massachusetts, use: C.F.M.S. of America, Inc. of Bedford, Mass. In California, use: 
C.F.M.S. of America, Inc. of Los Angeles, California. In Illinois use: C.F.M.S of America, Inc. 
of Chicago, Illinois. In Pennsylvania use: The Maryknoli Preparatory College, Inc. of Clarks 
Summit, Pennsylvania. In Missouri, use: The Maryknoll Fathers, Inc., of St. Louis, Missouri. 
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‘The story of a Guardian Sa  ———_— 
Angel who wasn’t very good . 

















boy sucked his thumb and 

sucked his thumb. Then his 
mother put bitter paste on his right 
thumb and on his left thumb and 
the Chinese boy didn’t suck his 
thumb any longer. 

But then he began to pick his 
nose, so mother took the bitter paste 
off his thumbs because she’d rather 
have him suck his thumb than pick 
his nose. 

‘Woe is me and all Chinese moth- 
ers!” cried the little boy’s mama. 
“For we have twenty million thumb 
suckers in China!” 

Now it happened that this little 
Chinese boy had a Guardian Angel 
who was a very impish Guardian 


Or: upon a time a little Chinese 














_ Angel: When the little boy’s 
mother moaned and groaned 
and wayed her arms the 
little boy began to. feel very 


~ Perhaps I shouldn’t suck 
my thumb,’ he said to 

And then the Guardian 
Angel whispered, “But ai/ 
little boys and little girls 
suck their thumbs. I’ve seen 
millions of boys and girls 
in the beautiful land of 
America and they suck their 
thumbs too.”’ 
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“They do?’’ said the little boy. 


“Think of that! Boys and girls in 


America suck their thumbs too!” 
And then he didn’t feel sorry and 

he kept on sucking his thumb. 
Now I don’t think God was very 


_ pleased with that Guardian Angel 








for telling the Chinese boy, that 
American boys and girls suck their 
thumbs. Because Guardian Angels 
are supposed to help both Chinese 
mothers and American mothers to 
make their boys and girls stop suck- 
ing their thumbs. 











Venerable Number-I hree Uncle 


Only one leg 
but not so slow 


by Joseph W. Regan 


The most important person at the 
Laipo mission is the gatekeeper, 
Joseph Chu, who is known to all the 
townsfolk under the title of “Ven- 
erable Number-Three Uncle.” 

Joseph has been working for the 
mission for seven years. During that 
period, he has come to know every 
man, woman, and child in Laipo 
Prefecture; and needléss to say, 
everyone knows Joseph. 

Joseph carries one very heavy 
cross: he is forced to use a crutch, for 
he lacks one leg. Many times I have 
heard it remarked that we are fortu- 
nate to have acquired a one-legged 
gatekeeper. Folks say, “A one-legged 
man can’t wander 
around too much, so 
he’ll always be watch- 
ing the gate.” Such 
folks do not know 
Joseph. He gets 
around as well with 
one leg as most peo- 
ple do with two. for 
Many times, when 
visiting a sick person 
at the farther end of town, I have 
pushed my way through a crowd 
that has gathered for some excite- 
ment or other, and right in the thick 
of things — I have found Joseph! On 
such occasions, he has looked at me 


Maryknoll 


The Maryknoll Annuity 


You can make a really big 
gift to Maryknoll, yet con- 
tinde to receive income from 
your funds for life by the 


Let us tell you of it. 
the booklet 
Maryknoll Annuity.” 


rather sheepishly, for he knew he was 
supposed to be watching the mission 
gate, a couple of miles away. 

Our well supplies water for all the 
neighboring streets, and the water 
carriers never fail to have a cheerful 
word for Joseph. At the Chinese 
New Year, they fill his room with 
gifts: chickens, ducks, eggs, vege- 
tables, cakes. Joseph never lacks com- 
plimentary tickets to any of the 
local shows. Officials consult him 
before passing any minor regula- 
tions that might affect our street. 
No one would dare to have a ban- 
quet without inviting Joseph; and 
often, I am sure, the host has quite 
a time trying to decide whether to 
give the seat of honor to the pastor 
or to Joseph. 

Joseph always had dainties in his 
pockets for the children. He -con- 
tinually begs holy pictures, rosaries, 
and medals from the curate, to give 
to his friends. The 
Sisters are his favor- 
ites, however, and 
every Sister can be 
sure of a gift from 
Joseph at Christmas 


Annuity an. and on her feast day. 
rite The Sisters run the 

“The dispensary, and 

Joseph gives out 


tickets, lets the pa- 
tients in, and preserves order. But 
the Sisters have to remember to be 
nice to Joseph! Once, when they 
were to renew their vows, they forgot 
to invite him to the ceremony, and 
several months passed before they 
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could get their generous helper to 
do anything for them again. 

It is Joseph’s delight to lead the 
prayers at Mass. Sometimes the pas- 
tor omits an’ announcement that 
Joseph thinks should be made, and 
Joseph then supplies for the defi- 
ciency with a few words to the con- 
gregation. All the members listen to 
him attentively. They all should, 
because our gatekeeper has been the 
godfather of practically every male 
baptized in the parish in the last 
seven years. He has been too, the 
director of every funeral, and the 
one to shoot off the last string of 
firecrackers as the coffin passed 
through the mission gate on the way 
to the cemetery. 

Joseph’s favorite avocation is being 
good to refugees. (He never forgets 
that he himself was a refugee once.) 
This “‘good Samaritan” never has 
an extra garment, because he gives 
anything extra away. He gives the 
refugees rice money as well as cloth- 
ing, finds them a place to sleep, 
and often secures for them trans- 
portation to the next city. In the 
past year, Joseph has cared for 
thousands of refugees. He does not 
receive a salary, but he continually 
asks the pastor and the curate for 
money, to carry on his works of 
mercy. Usually the missioners give 
him the money, for they know that 
he seldom spends any on himself. 

In Joseph’s room hangs a testi- 
monial signed by Monsignor Roman- 
iello. It declares that Joseph is a 
gatekeeper par excellence, and an 
honorary member of the society of 
‘‘Custodians of Mission Gates.”’ 
Joseph is proud of that testimonial. 
He shows it to everyone in Laipo. 


MEET YOUR 
NEIGHBORS.IN 





0 Considine: CALL FOR FORTY THOUSAND, $3.00. 
C0 Walsh: TALES OF XAVIER. $2.50. 

CO Keller: THE PRIEST AND A WORLD VISION. $1.00 
CO Considine: WORLD CHRISTIANITY. $1.00. 

0 Tennien: CHUNGKING LISTENING POST. $2.50 
CO De Paul, Sr.: SISTERS OF MARYKNOLL. $2.50. 
O David: OUR NEIGHBORS THE CHINESE. 35 cents 
CO David: OUR NEIGHBORS THE KOREANS. 35 cents. 
CO Considine: WHEN THE SORGHUM WAS HIGH. $2.00 
0 Keller: MEN OF MARYKNOLL. $1.00. 

(0 Murrett: TAR HEEL APOSTLE. $2.50. 

0 Sergent: ALL THE DAY LONG. $2.50. 

CO Considine: MARCH INTO TOMORROW. $2.00. 
CO Rosalia, Sr.: ONE INCH OF SPLENDOR. $1.00. 
CO Considine: ACROSS A WORLD. $1.50 (paper). 


0 Winslow: COMMENTARY ON APOSTOLIC FACUL- 
TIES. $2.00. 

0 Bedier: Five LO-TING BOOKS. $4.50. 

0 Rosalia, M.H.S.H., Sr. M.: RELIGION TEACHER AND 
THE WORLD. $1.25 per vol. 
D Grades I-lli; 1 Grades IV-Vi; (1 Grades Vil- 

VU. Set of 3 vols. $3.50. 

0 MARYKNOLL MISSION LETTERS. 50 cents. 

OC 10 Velumes 1942-1946. $4.50. 


MARYKNOLL! BOOKSHELF 


MARYKNOLL P.O., N. Y. 

















OKECH 
AND HIS COWS 


—An African Story 


by Albert E. Good 





UNWE is a tiny place in Africa, 

where a not-so-tiny work is being 
done. Ourtraining convent for na- 
tive Sisters is at Sunwe. Hethelida 
Otieno, who lived in Kagwa, a dis- 
trict of our Kowak mission, wished 
to go to Sunwe to become a Sister. 
She knew that Okech, her father, 
opposed her wish, so she slipped out 
of the village unnoticed and hurried 
to Kowak. 

Okech was still a pagan, yet as 
people go, he was a good pagan. He 
was not really opposed to his daugh- 
ter’s becoming a Sister; what hurt 
him was the loss of sixteen cows that 
he would receive as dowry if he could 
give his daughter in marriage. The 
news of her intention struck him like 
a bolt of lightning. Hethelida not 
to marry! Impossible! Not for a 
minute would he tolerate such a 
thing. He swore by all the gods of 
the village that Hethelida should 
marry. 

Nothing pleases a missioner more 
than to hear one of his flock express 
the wish to become a priest or a 
Sister. The Fathers at Kowak gladly 
wrote to Sunwe for Hethelida, and 
she was atcepted as a postulant. In 
this mission, the first months of 
postulancy are spent at the women’s 
catechumenate, where the postulant 
lives according to a definite rule. 
For a month, Hethelida went about 
her work there with a light step and 
a glad heart. Yet finally the in- 
evitable came. 

A voice like the roar of a lion was 
heard, and it called her name: 

“‘Hethelida! Hethelida!”’ 

Okech, her father, had arrived at 
the mission. The tulant ran to 
the missioners’ office. Okech followed 
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her to the door, and stood raging, 
whip in hand. His eyes flashed with 
anger — anger that had burned and 
increased in the days of the passing 
month. With hissing breath, he com- 
manded: “‘Hethelida, come!” 

One of the missioners spoke. 
“Okech, why do you do this? Your 
daughter wishes a great and noble 
thing, yet you refuse. Why?” 

Okech sat down. “Why?” he re- 
peated. “Why? Because, since the 
days when she was young, I have 
dreamed of one thing from her — a 
dowry of cows.” 

“But you have many daughters. 
You have no need of cows from this 
one.” 

“Cows it will be!”? Okech replied. 
“Cows — and nothing less!’’ 

Hethelida spoke. “Never will I 
bring a single cow to you by marriage, 
even though you beat me till I die.” 

“Beat you I will!” replied Okech. 
“And cows aplenty 
will I get from your 
marriage.’ With 
that, he swung his 
whip, and dragged 
her out the door. 

Okech drove 
Hethelida before 
him, back to 
Kagwa. She tried 
to flee once, but 
Okech was faster 
and beat her till blood came. She 
tried falling upon the ground and 
refusing to move, but Okech beat 
her till pain shrieked through every 
nerve of her body, and she had to 
rise and move on. Ordinarily, it 
takes an hour to walk from Kowak 
to Kagwa. It took Okech five hours 
to drive Hethelida to his village. 


The Tax Man Likes Us 


Donations to Maryknoll may be 

deducted from one's income 

tax. Our government permits 

such deductions up to fifteen 

per cent of one's income to en- 

courage donations to charitable 
causes. 


There she stood, bruised and tired 
in body, but unbroken of will and 
strong of heart. 

Hethelida fled that night to another 
village. But early in the morning, 
someone told Okech her hiding place, 
and he weut after her and dragged 
her back. The angry father tied his 
daughter to a tree, near their home, 
and beat her till she fell, insensible. 
Hethelida was sick that day, and 
the next. Then she heard strange 
news:. her father was reported to 
be dying. She was unable to rise 
and visit him. But before long she 
learned that the report was true. 
Okech died that week. 

The people said that Okech died 
because he refused his daughter’s re- 
quest to be allowed to stay at Sunwe. 
But the Fathers at the mission had 
reason to think otherwise. Okech had 
sent a messenger to the mission, 
early on the day of his death. In 
reply, one of the 
missioners had gone 
to the village and 
received the sick 
man’s permission 
for his daughter to 
become a Sister. 
Then the priest had 
instructed Okech 
and baptized him. 
But to this day, the 

people still say that 
Okech died because he had refused 
his daughter’s request. 

After a few weeks, Hethelida re- 
covered ‘enough to take the road to 
Kowak. She spent the months of 
postulancy at the mission, going about 
her tasks with a lightsome heart, 
knowing she had already won one 
soul to the Beloved whom she served. 
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Maryknoll 
The Field Afar 


Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America 
Maryknoll was established 
in 1911 by the American 
Hierarchy to prepare mis- 
sioners from the United States 
and to send them forth, 
under the direction of the 


Holy See, to the mission 
fields of the world. 


Maryknol! P. ©., New York 


Royal Road 


The family is the basic unit of 
humanity; and in the family the 
children form the basic interest, 
hope, fear, pride, joy, and responsi- 
bility. Around the children centers 
everything. Once a man and woman 
have given these hostages to fortune, 
life automatically becomes a dedi- 
cation to unselfish service in which 
all personal aims, and even personal 
health and safety, are relegated to 
the background. Other motives are 
iwarfed; other plans are laid aside. 


September 


The world tour, the mink coat, and 
the red blanket of the Indian reser- 
vation, give up their claims with 
equal promptitude before the ur- 
gency of this primary solicitude. It 
is curious and edifying to see how 
the whole future horizon is suddenly 
dominated by the fates of the tiny 
people — how the whole present out- 
look may hang on the tears of some 
tattered tot. No amount of modern 
culture, or the lack of it, can of 
itself efface this natural instinct. It 
can be neglected and denied, but 
not obliterated. It is primal, strong, 
and deep — and God made it so for 
His important purposes. The way to 
the hearts of men and women is 
through a thousand avenues, but the 
way to their inmost souls is through 
their children. 


Army of Hope 


The missioners of the world have 
never neglected the hope of the world 
that must always be centered in the 
new generation. The missioners of 
today are similarly devoted to the 
world’s many-tongued, multicolored, 
conglomerate army of children. For 
the children, the missioners plan 
their best plans, expend their best 
efforts, and are prepared. to make 
their greatest sacrifices. They are no 
less anxious than the parents to put 
nourishing food in every little mouth 
and warm clothes on every little 
back. They want to awaken generous 
instincts in the children, and to instill 
in them the good habits that assure 
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good lives. They want to evoke the 
love. of truth and reason in their 
unspoiled minds. But first and last 
— today, tomorrow, and forever — 
they want to put the love of God in 
the children’s hearts. This is what 
every generation chiefly needs, if 
men but realized it. This would 
fulfill the purpose and complete the 
happiness of every family — if they 
but knew the gift of God. 


New Worlds 


Whether or not the coming gener- 
ation is to be pronounced an improve- 


Guinea remain about the same as 
their head-hunting forebears. Yet all 
parents cherish the dream of a better 
world for better children, according 
to their own particular notion of 
what true improvement may involve. 
A generation of modern Germans 
apparently wanted their youth to be 
better Nazis. Most Communists 
doubtless desire to see the young de- 
velop into devotees of unreason like 
themselves. The American Indians 
used to postulate better wigwams, 
more buffaloes, happier hunting 
grounds in behalf of their papooses. 


ee 


| For the Children of the World | 

| Nobody entertains a deeper or more understanding love for the children | 

of the world than the missioner, nor does anybody comprehend more fully 

| their peculiar, vital, strategic value in the eventual betterment of the world. 

Missioners know that nobody can do more for the present generation than 

i to save its children, and that nobody can make a better generation with 

; anvbody else. Saint Francis Xavier realized this when he walked through ; 

the streets, ringing a bell to assemble the little ones for instruction — his i 

favorite approach to mission work in all the large cities and small villages j} 
he evangelized. His was not a new method. It was an old one, for which 

i he had to extemporize new means. He only did what the Church did. He 

! only did what the Divine Teacher told the Church to do. 





ment over the immediate past has 
been a famous, moot question for 
many ages. If the truth were known, 
the correct answer would doubtless 
depend on particular times and 
places. The children of modern 
Russia are, from all accounts, worse 
than their ancestors. The children 
of some primitive tribes of New 


Men and women are insincere in 
many things, but not in their hopes 
and plans for their own offspring. 
Even the most misguided of the lot 
think nothing of starving to death for 
them. This is the true pot of gold at 
the end of mankind’s rainbow — a 
shining horizon of better days for 
the children. 
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Snakes are lovely 


—— behind glass 


by Joseph A. Hahn 


Mission Cavinas is one great big 
zoo. The whole place is walking and 
crawling with all sorts of reptiles and 
other animals. 

Yesterday, for example, my friend 
Samuel, called me in the early after- 
noon and said there was a snake to 
be killed. I took my rifle, and 
Remegio, an Indian lad, carried a 
shotgun. Finally Remegio pointed 
out the snake. Although I was only 
ten feet away, I couldn’t see it be- 
cause of its camouflage. Remegio 
sighted my rifle for me, and together 
-we fired at the creature’s head. How 
the boy could have spotted it, coiled 
up asleep, I cannot understand. 

Our first shot killed the snake. It 
was a pucarara, a deadly poisonous 
reptile. We were fortunate it did 
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not see us first, for, if aggravated, 
a pucarara raises its head as a cobra 
does, and strikes. When fully grown, 
this kind of snake measures twelve 
feet. The one we shot measured only 
six feet; its skin was ten inches wide. 

This morning, on my way to the 
chapel for Mass, I saw at the door 
a bright red snake, called a coral 
snake. It was only about two feet 
long. Its head had been crushed 
under the hoof of an ox. Had the 
ox stepped an inch to either side, 
the snake would probably have bitten 
it and caused a speedy death. 

About once a week, I have had to 
kill a tarantula in the house. Last 
night I encountered my first scor- 
pion. The bite of either insect is very 
painful, but the natives here say 
that the sting of the scorpion is worse 
that the bite of the tarantula. 

The mission has chickens, two 
sheep, some pigs, and a number of 
edible cattle. When an animal is 
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slaughtered, it must be eaten at once, 
as there is no refrigeration here. The 
main article of diet is a dried beef 
called charqui. Monkey meat is a 
favorite delicacy of many natives. 
We have been having trouble with 
our chickens. Recently my cook, 
Dona Ana, placed fourteen eggs in 
the hen house, for hatching. An 
opossum invaded the roost and ate 
all the eggs. I haven’t caught the 
marauder yet but intend to do so. 
Otherwise, it will continue to come 
back for eggs, and later will begin 
killing the chickens. ; 
One of our sheep gave birth to a 
lamb, but almost immediately the 
new arrival was killed by a half-wild 
dog. As soon as I heard of the deed, 
I took my gun and went on the war- 
path. I found two dogs pulling at 
the carcass of the lamb, and I shot 
both of them. The Indians have so 
many dogs that the animals are 
underfed and as a result become 
ravenous and ferocious. Some houses 
here contain an Indian family, seven 
or eight dogs, three or four cats, a 
parrot, a monkey, half a dozen pigs, 


3 NEW BOOKS - 





and a few scrawny chickens. This 
conglomeration of humans, animals 
and fowl] all live in the same room. 

Last month we bought a beautiful 
gray mare. It was broken in for 
riding only a few weeks earlier, and 
I had hoped to use it on my next 
journey to Candalaria. The other 
afternoon, the mare got frightened 
and tried to jump our picket fence. 
The poor beast was impaled on three 
of the pickets, one of which pene- 
trated deeply. No one was around to 
help me throw the horse for treat- 
ment, so the best thing I could do 
was to pulverize about twenty sulfa 
pills and put the powder into the 
wounds. Next day, with the help of 
several Indians, I cleansed the 
wounds and then put alligator oil 
and more sulfa in. Now the mare 
is getting better, and in a few months’ 
time it should be ready for the trail. 

From these stories one can con- 
clude that life here involves more 
than dealing with human beings. 
The missioner in Bolivia’s jungle 
must be something of a zoological 
curator as well as a priest. 





OFFER AVAILABLE AT MARYKNOLL BOOKSHELF ONLY, Maryknoll P. O., N.Y. 
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ATE one postwar night, when 

The Shanghai’s wandering boot- 
blacks had curled up on the side- 

walks to sleep until daybreak, I was 


re bi keeping vigil with an_ interesting “ 
emarfr a é book. The telephone bell suddenly Ai 


startled me. Who could be calling at 


{ such an hour? 
Wyn) Wu A soft, deep voice moved rapidly xy 
in worried urgency: ‘Father, my 5 
sister is very close to the end. I know 
you stay up late, so I called you. 
One Tale Weachiiitels Would you be so kind as to come and 
give her the last rites?” 
“Certainly, I'll be glad to come.” 


represents “Then I'll be right over to get you 
° ’ er in my car.” 
China's 400 million I slipped on my cassock and went 


to the chapel for the holy oils and 

the Communion pyx. A lithe man in 

| by Mark A. Tennien long Chinese gown and cloth shoes 
quietly slipped through the door and 
knelt in prayer. This Chinese gentle- 
man, who fingered his beads as the 
car sped through the narrow streets, 
was John C. H. Wu, China’s Minister 
to the Vatican. We sped to the bed- 
side of his dying sister, who had been 
converted by Wu a month previously, 
and I administered the last rites to 
the sick woman. 

Six weeks later, the deceased sis- 
ter’s other relatives, fourteen in all, 
became Catholics. ‘““They were so 
impressed with the last rites and the 
funeral,” Wu explained, “that they 
asked for instruction.’ 

Mr. Wu could not have been sur- 
prised at his appointment to Rome, 
intimately acquainted as he was with 
China’s leader. In November, 1942, 
the Generalissimo had sent for Mr. 
Wu, and had given him a unique 
assignment. He asked Wu to leave 
his important work as Chairman of 
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the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Legislative Yuan, to cease his labor 
on the draft of the Constitution and 
on all other legal tasks for the Gov- 
ernment, and to undertake a new 
Chinese translation of the New Tes- 
tament. Men of little faith would 
scoff at such an assignment, but not 
Wu and his leader, Generalissimo 
Chiang, for both men have a pro- 
found appreciation of spiritual values. 
In China’s dark hours of defeats and 
retreats, they collaborated on putting 
Christ’s teachings into an attractive 
form for their people. 

In the Wu home, it is a most in- 
formal group that gathers each night 
after dinner around Father and 
Mother Wu, to carry on cheerily their 
converse with God. Some of the 
youngsters flop on the rug, some sit 
on the divan and chairs, while a little 
one is on Mamma’s knee and the 
youngest is in Daddy’s arms. Mr. Wu 
starts by telling a story from a 
Catholic book or the Bible, and 
making a funny application to one 
of the listening children. All laugh 


Pope Pius XIl was delighted when Doctor Wu introduced his thirteen children 
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heartily, and then father starts the 
Rosary by chanting the Credo. In 
China, prayer is a recitation; it is 
a chant that sends the petition up 
on wings of music. The young 
soprano voices chime in with Mother 
Wu, while the basso of his grown-up 
boys tunes in on their father’s note. 

Before each decade of the beads, 
Mr. Wu stops a few moments to ex- 
plain the prayer, the life of some 
saint, or almost anything apropos. 
On the evening Father Sweeney of 
the leper colony was there with me, 
Mr. Wu talked about Catholic char- 
ity towards the lepers and about the 
leprosy of sin. During the Rosary, the 
sleepy child in Daddy’s arms started 
to whimper. The father paced the 
floor, chanting his prayers the louder 
and jouncing the baby to slumber- 
land. Then Mamma Wu gently took 
the baby in her arms and tucked him 
in bed, to the accompanying chorus 
of the family continuing the Rosary. 

In Wu, Generalissimo Chiang had 
chosen an able scholar and literateur, 
well equipped for the task. John Wu's 
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“Savior oftheWorld,SaveRussia!”’ 


OUR LADY OF FATIMA 


Are you one of the thousands who invoke 
Mary daily through devotion to Our Lady 
of Fatima for the conversion of Russia? 


father was devoted to Confucius. 
The son was nurtured on the classics, 
and still punctuates his writings with 
the proverbs and philosophy of Chi- 
nese sages. He discovered Christianity 
in his groping teens, and became a 
Methodist while studying law in 1917. 

His brilliant legal mind made Wu 
successful from the first. His career 
was hitched to a rising star. But 
there was something lacking to bring 
out the hidden charm of his soul. 
Though lettered, he had not been 
schooled in suffering; though success- 
ful, he had not climbed by the hard 
steps of sorrow and misfortune, which 
crown true greatness. His life for 
nearly two-score years had been lyric, 
not epic. 

Then an explosive event blasted 
the serenity of his success and made 


him search his heart. That happened 
when the Japanese Army marched 
into Shanghai, in 1937. John Wu 
abandoned his home and possessions 
and fled with his family to Hong 
Kong. There he took refuge with a 
Catholic family. The family Rosary 
at his friends’ house captivated him, 
and John Wu, the hungering student, 
searched deep into Catholic doctrine. 
It was the spirituality of simplicity, 
taught by the life of Saint Therese 
of Lisieux, that touched his heart and 
bent his knees to the Catholic Faith. 

His wife remained a non-Catholic 
until the rod of suffering whipped 
her down on her knees. Their baby 
became sick with pneumonia. When 
the fever was soaring, and the baby’s 
lungs filled up, the doctor warned 


. the parents of impending death. Mrs. 


Wu took the child in her arms and 
fell to her knees before a picture 
of Saint Therese. Between sobs she 
promised that, if God would spare 
her baby, she would become a Cath- 
olic. An astounded doctor found the 
fever abated the next day — and Mr. 
and Mrs. Wu contend against all 
odds that a miracle happened in 
their midst. 

In the Eternal City, John Wu 
continues along his scholarly way. 
Father Frederick Heinzmann, one of 
our Maryknollers in Rome, dropped 
in to visit the new Minister to the 
Vatican, a few days after he arrived, 
and found him reading the Revela- 
tions of Saint Gertrude. Within five 
minutes the two men were out in a 
bookshop, where the Doctor bought 
the Summa of Saint Thomas and an 
armful of other theological works. 
Wu’s audience with Pope Pius XII 
was quite a notable event. 





TENT TOWN IN PERU 
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Down on the Peruvian seacoast where warm sands are washed by the blue 
waters of the Pacific, a small town of tents appears each year. The in- 
habitants of the town are mountain lads seeing the ocean for the first 
time. Mayor of the town is Father Robert Kearns, of New York City. The 
idea of the town is to give the youngsters a vacation from Puno’s giddy 
altitudes, and at the same time present an insight into good Catholic 
life. Daily events include Mass, studies, sports, and even seal hunts. 








|WE-WERE EXPECTING 0 


We A THRILL to see Fushun 
at last! I breathed a prayer: 
“Lord, it is good for us to be here!”’ 
I was delighted when one of the 
Chinese Sisters told Sister Veronica 
Marie (who is their novice mistress) 
that I didn’t seem like a hsin lai ti 
(a newcomer) at all! 

The second morning after our 
arrival, we had a wonderful example 
of .the faith and loyalty of these 
Chinese Catholics. Lao Lu, the fa- 
mous little ‘‘bound-foot apostle,” 
came to the convent with a Mass 
offering. “‘It is for a Mass of thanks- 
giving for the return of the priests 
and Sisters,”’ she said. 

Lao Lu told us that, during the 
first two years of the Sisters” absence, 





Sister M. Joan Catherine of 
Brooklyn, author of this article, 
is the first rookie Maryknoll Sister 
to reach postwar Manchuria. She 
is a graduate of St. Saviour’s High. 
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she cried every time she passed the 
convent. This zealous little woman 
has two daughters in the native Sis- 
terhood. She herself is an excellent 
cathechist and devotes much time 
to instructing interested non-Chris- 
tians. 

Another Chinese woman I met 
could give many a lesson in Christian 
charity. This woman is bringing up 
a little Japanese orphan. After Mass 
on Sunday, she proudly made the 
little fellow take off his mitten and 
make the Sign of the Cross for us. 

Two weeks ago I had my first visit 
to Hopei, a neighboring mission 
where the Maryknoll Fathers have 
a small church, a native seminary, 
and a school. The place has become 
famous because of the grave in which 
are buried some of the clothes stained 
with Father Jerry Donovan’s blood. 
I can’t describe my feelings as we 
stood by the grave. Certainly, con- 
sidering fis sacrifice, we should be 
spurred on to spend ourselves. 
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Strangely enough, we do manage 
to convey ideas to the Chinese, always 
with much laughter on both sides. 
I am getting a great deal of practice 
" saying a few phrases, one of which 

s “Pu ming pair” —“I do not under- 
stand.” I hope to stop saying this 
soon! ; 

Sister Angela Marie takes care of 
from eighty to one hundred patients 
daily, in the mission dispensary. 
There is so much sickness that one 
wishes medicine were as easy to 
obtain here as it is in the States. 
We can actually see improvement in 
some of our patients after only a few 
days’ dosage of vitamins. Other 
cases, however, seem to be brought 
to us for the sole purpose of getting 
tickets to heaven. We are called upon 
to baptize many dying children. 

One such case was little Mary, 
whom Sister Angela Marie baptized. 
Sister had been summoned on an 
urgent sick call and was baptizing 
a dying girl when a non-Christian 
woman entered the room. The 
woman was carrying a bundle of 
brown paper containing a baby girl 
about three months old. The little 
one had been thrown into a hole, 
and had been found by a beggar 
who took it to the non-Christian 
woman’s home near by. The baby 
was stiff with cold. Sister Angela 
Marie noticed its staring eyes; imme- 
diately she poured the waters of 
Baptism over the little one’s head 
and christened her “Mary.” Sister 
feared for a moment she had been 
too late. But as if to reassure her, 
the tiny mite gave a faint sigh, the 
bundle moved a bit, and then was 
still. Mary’s ticket to heaven .came 
just in time! 
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— Thefushun dispensary hums busily again, | 
Athough it is short of medicine. In this|| 
pre-war photo Sister Maria treats a Patient|] 
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You Can 
C0, Too! 
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Springless carts are the vogue on the Manchu plains 


Want to come along? Off to Latin America. Off to Hawaii. Off to 
the East — plowed by the sword, scarred by hunger, trampled by 
generations, and yet, to a large extent, untouched by grace. 

Why not come? The Sisters are going. Rather, they are — if they can. 
The wise ones who know the missions well, who could tell story after 
story of miracles of conversions they have known, who have given their 
fullest years to souls in far-off places, are going back — if they can. 

The young ones with eyes ashine and hearts aglow long to go! — if 
they can. There they are, the 1947 Maryknoll Sisters’ Departure Group, 
straining at the leash. And what is this leash? 

Frankly, the funds to get from here to there. 

Perhaps you can’t go; maybe, even, you do not want to go. They 
understand. God gives you your spot in His little world; He gives 
them theirs. 

But they need, roughly, $500 each to get to theirs. Any portion of 
this amount will be most welcome. 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS 
MARYKNOLL P.O., NEw YorK 

















Dear Sisters: 
I enclose herewith $. to help the Sisters reach their missions. 
Name : 
Street Zone 
City. a State 
As long as I can, I will send $ each month toward the support of a Maryknoll 





Sister. Please send me a reminder. I understand that this is not an obligation, and may be discontinued 
at any time. 














9.000 MILES 
for a CONVERT 


E CAN Call them the Yawada 

family. They lived in Sacra- 
mento, California, where Mr. 
Yawada operated a restaurant and 
shoe store. Then came Pearl Harbor. 
Mr. Yawada lost his business, and 
he and his family were placed in a 
concentration camp in Arizona. 

At this concentration camp was a 
Maryknoll Father who acted as chap- 
lain. The Yawadas knew of him, but 
they had little interest in his Church. 
The priest resolved to make the Faith 
known to them. His chance came 
when the oldest Yawada boy fell 
seriously ill and had to undergo a 
dangerous operation. On the eve of 
the operation, the priest visited the 
young man in the hospital. Before 
the priest left that night, the boy 
asked to be baptized. 























Father Gilbert, 
the author 


The operation was a success. ‘I here- 
after, the missioner vis.ted the boy 
two and three times a week, in- 
structing him in the Faith. 

Meanwhile, the oldest daughter ot 
the family had relocated to Minne- 
apolis. Seeing how friendly the people 
there were, she advised her family 
to come and begin life anew in the 
Twin City. The family did so. The 
Maryknoll pries: returned to his New 
York headquarters after the camp 
closed He did not forget the 
Yawadas. Twice he journeyed three 
thousand miles, round trip, o visit 
the boy, and each time he told the 
family something about the Catholic 
Church. His last trip paid dividends. 
Mr. and Mrs. Yawada and their two 
daughters told the missioner that 
they wished to become Catholics 














Circle The 
Right Word 


1. This Chilean horseman is called: 
a gaucho, a huaso, a caballero. 

2. Manuel is: a water-carrier, a 
tramp, a pottery maker. 

3. Mama Lee is holding: palm for 
Palm Sunday, flowers, her supper. 

4. This Berber has his face covered: 
for disguise, to keep sand from his 
lungs, to avoid germs. 

5. Korean Susie munches: an ice 
cream cone, a carrot, kimchi. 

Answers on page 47 











E’s a mixture of Saint Paul, 
Ozanam, and Teddy Rodse- 
velt. This hard-riding missioner from 
the streets of Chicago, Father How- 
ard C. Geselbracht — better known 
among the Manchu plainsmen as 
Lao Kung Shen Fu — is a veteran 
of World War I, a prisoner of World 
War II, and a veteran of several 
minor wars in his own immediate 
neighborhood. With custom-built 
legs made to grip a pony firmly 
around the middle, this apostolic 


Linkiang’s 
BRONCO- 
BUSTER 


His Guardian Angel 
will limp into Heaven 


by Edward A. McGurkin 


wayfarer jumps from his mount and 
strides up to the mission gate like 
Bill Hart. 

When the Long Knives Band re- 
sisted the Japanese invaders, in 1931, 
there was blood all over the Linkiang 
hills. Many wounded patriots limped 
to Lao Kung’s shack. There the 
priest-doctor probed for bullets, 
dressed torn muscles, reset bones, 
and stopped hemorrhages. He be- 
came famous for his cures for man 
and beast. When his pony, with ears 
drooping, tripped along with listless 
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Father Geselbracht brings in the wood 









gait, old Father Kung diagnosed the 
case and administered an enema. 
The old hoss was transformed presto | 
from couchant to rampant. The story 
spread through the hills. Soon even 
mandarins coaxed their nags into 
the mission compound, to get a shot 
of Father Kung’s fountain of youth. 

The account of the famous One- 
Horse Shay must have inspired 
Father Kung to create a Manchu 
counterpart in the form of a One- 
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is iron-lined stom- 


‘ich serves well in 
|} ative eating houses 


LINKIANG’S BRONCO-BUSTER 


Pony Sleigh. He needed a sleigh to 
resist the wear and tear of rocky hill- 
ides, the stony beds of mountain 
torrents, and all rough roads. The 
result was a masterpiece of strength, 
durability, and tonnage. A little on 
the heavy side, the famous sleigh 
gave excellent service — till Lao 
Kung discovered that he wa _ getting 
less han twenty miles on a quart of 
oats. Then the ice chariot was side- 
tracked in the local Smithsonian. 

Father Geselbracht built a Hos- 
pice for the Dying, and directed it 
daily. He sheltered the orphans. He 
protected his aged charges and his 
orphans, and no in‘ruder dared to 
interfere; all troublemakers were 
sent on their way, and Lao Kung 
would toss out an officious policeman 
as willingly as any other nuisance. 
He installed a loom to weave blank- 
ets for the old folks. He started a 
rabbit farm and used the angora 
wool to make padded breeches. 

He defied Confucius, Mencius, 
and a1 their company by composing 
a catechism in simple Chinese that 
his old folks could read and learn. 
He taught his catechists and teachers 
a Chinese syllabary that enabled 
them to write to him and: him to 


QUIZ ANSWERS —— 1. huaso; 2. water carrier; 3. palm 
4. keep eand from his lungs; § a carrot 





them. ‘Thus he co-ordinated his 
apostolic activity extending through 
a wide network of out-stations. 

The Japanese put Father Gesel- 
bracht in jail. His companions played 
bridge; but Father Kung composed 
a set 6. playing cards on which the 
hearts, clubs, spades, and so forth, 
were replaced by Chinese characters. 
With these cards, he invented a new 
game of solitaire. 

Dying daily on his feet from asth- 
ma — asthma that tortures but never 
kills — Father Geselbracht goes on 
with relentless energy. He discov- 
ered an atomizer that would vapor- 
ize ephedrine in solution. Gasping 
in what looks like death agony, he 
se zes the ephedrine gun and pumps 
one round into his open mouth — 
and lo! the onlookers see him snap 
back to life with a smile. 

Now he’s back in the saddle, again 
on the trail of souls in Manchuria. 
Some day he’s going to reach jour- 
ney’s end, and then a tired angel, 
Father Kung’s Guardian Angel, will 
limp back to heaven to fell a mighty 
interesting story. 


SSONS AND STORIES 











RELIGION TEACHER 
and the WORLD | 


hree volumes for parents and teachers: | 
ades I-lll; Grades iV-VI; Grades Vil- , 
Bruce Publishing Company | 
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MARYKNOLL WANT ADS 





One Thousand Christian Homes in 
Pingnam, China, lost everything during 
the war. A rosary, or a picture of The 
Sacred Heart or the Blessed Virgin, would 
mean much to these people. One article 
can be supplied for 20c. Who will spare a 
few dollars for this purpose? The more 
offerings we receive, the more we can give 
our Chinese. 


Religious Leaders of a Continent will 
come from the Maryknoll Seminary at 
Puno, Peru. The buildings need a light 
plant that would cost $5,000. It is a big 
order — but can you give part of the sum? 


Leprosy Is Mysterious and Deadly. 
When you contribute $1 or $2 or $5, or 
more, to the Maryknoll Leprosarium in 
the Bolivian jungle, you help to isolate 
and stamp out this dreadful plague. 
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Maryknoll’s Junior College in Lake- 


wood, New Jersey, needs thirty double- © 


decker beds, at $25 each. We can accom- 
modate more seminarians with double- 
decker beds! 


Capsule Church —a Mass Kit! Any 
room becomes a church when it has an 
altar in it. With a Mass kit, an altar can 
be set up anywhere in a few minutes. 
Three kits are needed, in South America, 
Japan, and Africa. The cost is $150, each. 


For Only $4.50— Father Kiernan, of 
Peru, can be supplied with three sets of 
Mass cruets, which his mission has re- 
quested. 


Church on Wheels. We have a chapel 
boat on the Amazon, to move from mission 
to mission spreading Our Lord’s word. 
Why not a chapel truck? To buy and equip 
one for La Paz, Bolivia, would cost $3,000. 
Indians along the roads need to hear Mass 
and receive the sacraments. 


Bicycle Built for One — transportation 
to speed Father Patrick Byrne through his 
mission in Japan. A bicycle will cost $60 
and save a thousand dollars’ worth of time. 


Why Buy an Organ for a mission church? 
Doesn’t the organ improve your own 
church music? Anything that makes the 
natives enjoy coming to Mass, helps to 
make converts. That is why we ask $200 
to buy an organ for an African mission. 


When the Earth Shook, Father Joseph 
Cappel’s mission church in Chile was dam- 
aged. He needs $500 to repair it. Any part 
of this sum will be appreciated. 


Quinine Sells in South China for $l a 
pill. From all missions in the Orient, we 
hear the call constantly: “Send money 
for medicines! The people are dying!” A 
dollar — $5 — $10 — $50 — whatever you 
can spare — will literally make the differ- 
ence between life and death to one or 
more human beings in that stricken area. 
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You Too Will Grow Old. We hope 
and believe it will be in happier circum- 
stances than many elderly Koreans. 
Their fate reminds us all that life is 
uncertain, and... “blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy:”’ 
Will you give $5 for one month’s sup- 
port of one old person? 


Tile for Flooring for a church costs 
$3.25 asquare foot. A gift to pay for one 
or more such squares will be welcome. 


A Soft Spot. Maryknollers in Seoul 
must bunk where they can. Beds and 
mattresses, costing $32 each, would 
enable them to get really refreshing 
sleep. We hope some good friends will 
aid in this matter. 


Itis NotaMaryknoller’s Job tosettle 
down and become the parish priest in 





“The Making of a Catholic Will” is a free booklet we shall 
gladly send you. Inquiry involves no obligation. Write to — 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
MARYKNOLL POST OFFICE, NEW YORK 





a foreign town. His duty is to start a 
church and train native priests to 
carry on when he leaves to start an- 
other one. In Korea, Maryknoll has 
many promising young men in train- 
ing. $150 is needed to educate one for 
each year of his training. Will you 
finance, or partly finance, one of them? 


A Catholic Action Unit in Korea 
needs about $100 for annual expenses. 
In mission areas, such units are not 
self-supporting, yet are even more 
needed than at home. We ask aid in 
providing funds. 


Make It Hot for Him — dinner, that 
is, for Father Carroll, Seoul. He lacks 
a cookstove, which because of local 
conditions will cost $40. And even the 
most self-denying missioner cannot 
work unless he eats! 





















